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Global  Poverty  Gap  Must  Be  Closed 


In  a  statement  adopted  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization's  "World 
Employment  Conference"  last  June, 
conference  attenders  declared  them¬ 
selves  "committed  to  the  attainment  of 
an  equitable  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth"  —  while  noting  that  "the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  two  decades  has 
shown  that  rapid  growth  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  has  not  automatically 
reduced  poverty  and  inequality  in  many 
countries." 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  observation,  as  recent 
studies  put  out  by  OECD  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development) 
have  reminded  us.  Taking  as  its  measure  of 
comparison  a  "standardized”  poverty  line, 
representing  a  given  percentage  of  average 
per  capita  income,  one  OECD  report  esti¬ 
mates  that  poverty  may  affect  from  10  to 
1 5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
OECD  member  countries  (Japan, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  Western  Europe). 

Other  findings  concerning  industrial  na¬ 
tions  in  the  OECD  reports: 

•  Poverty  today  is  much  less  associ¬ 
ated  with  large  family  size  and 
unemployment,  and  much  more  associ¬ 
ated  with  old  age,  female-headed 


families  and  one  or  two-person  house¬ 
holds,  than  was  the  case  earlier  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  In  many  industrial  nations,  more  than 
half  of  the  poorest  10%  of  the  population 
are  over  65. 

•  The  share  of  the  poorest  20%  of  the 
population  depends  heavily  on  govern¬ 
ment  policy,  since  "income  maintenance" 
payments  account  for  over  half  of  that 
group's  income.  (These  payments  include 
old  age  and  disability  benefits,  child 
allowances,  sickness  and  unemployment 
benefits,  and  social  welfare  benefits.) 

•  The  additional  amount  needed  to 
raise  the  income  of  the  poor  to  the  OECD 
"standardized"  poverty  line  is  small  in 
most  industrial  nations,  averaging  about 
1%  of  "GDP"  (the  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  domesticj^lly).  Increased 
monetary  transfers  to  large  families,  the  old 
and  the  sick,  as  well  as  programs  to  raise 
the  earning  power  of  the  working  poor, 
would  help  close  this  "income  gap." 

•  The  industrial  nations  need  to 
"clarify  the  overall  objectives  of  social 
policy  —  objectives  which  have  only 
seldom  .  .  .  been  spelt  out."  How  much 
emphasis  should  there  be  on  measures  to 
relieve  poverty  as  opposed  to  measures  to 
prevent  it  (e.g.,  education);  on  cash 
benefits  as  opposed  to  health  care  and 


SELECTED 

COUNTRIES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POST-TAX  INCOME* 

Poorest  Richest 

Year  20%  20% 

%  POPULATION 

BELOW  STANDARDIZED** 
POVERTY  LINE 
(Early  1970's) 

Netherlands 

1967 

9.1% 

36.3% 

N.A. 

Sweden 

1972 

7.3 

350 

3.5% 

Japan 

1969 

7.1 

41.9 

N.A. 

Norway 

1970 

6.6 

36.9 

5.0 

Germany 

1973 

6.5 

46.3 

3.0 

United  Kingdom 

1973 

6.1 

39.3 

7  5 

''anada 

1972 

5  2 

40.5 

11.0 

United  States 

1972 

4.9 

42.1 

13.0 

Australia 

1966-67 

4.8 

40.9 

8.0 

Spain 

1971 

4  2 

45.0 

N.A. 

France 

1970 

4.2 

47.1 

16.0 

*  Adjusted  to  take  into  account  differences  in  the  distribution  of  household  size  in  the  various  countries. 
**  The  "standardized"  poverty  line  is  an  average  of  the  official  poverty  lines  of  selected  OECD  member 
countries.  N.A.  indicates  not  available 


Other  public  services;  on  earnings-related 
benefits  as  opposed  to  universal  flat-rate 
benefits  or  "means-tested"  benefits  to 
those  in  need? 

The  United  States  in  Perspective 

Some  industrial  countries  have  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  income  ine¬ 
qualities  more  successfully  than  others. 
The  United  States  compares  poorly  in  this 
respect,  as  do  France,  Spain,  and  Australia. 

(See  Table) 

The  reasons  for  such  differences  are 
complex  and  reflect  cultural  attitudes  as 
well  as  economic  and  political  policies. 

Continued  on  page  4 

TO  CHOOSE  A  FUTURE 

A  Swedish  Government  working 
party  has  challenged  industrial  nations 
to  consider  new  directions  for  their 
future  development.  The  challenge 
grows  out  of  alarm  over  the  wasteful 
aspects  of  modern  life  in  the  face  of 
ecological  limitations  and  widespread 
poverty.  To  start  debate,  the  Swedes 
suggest; 

1)  A  reduction  in  consumption  of 
meats,  particularly  those  requiring 
large  amounts  of  feed-grains  or 
agricultural  land  for  their  production. 

2)  A  reduction  in  consumption  of 
oil,  through,  for  example,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  energy-intensive  tech¬ 
nologies.  (See  also  points  3  and  4.) 

3)  More  economical  use  of  indoor 
space,  through  multiple  use  of  build¬ 
ings  and  a  reduction  in  space  per  per¬ 
son. 

4)  Replacement  of  the  privately 
owned  automobile  v  ith  improved 
means  of  public  transportation,  includ¬ 
ing  publicly  owned  r.^ntal  cars  for 
medium  range  travel. 

5)  Increased  durability  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  with  greater  attention  to 
acceptable  average  lives  of  key  pro¬ 
ducts  and  easy,  non-specialist 
"repairability."  Certain  basic  items, 
such  as  work  clothes,  should  be  sold 
on  a  non-profit  basis. 
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SOCIAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD 


In  most  developing  countries  the 
richest  10%  of  households  typically 
receive  about  40%  of  personal  income 
whereas  the  poorest  20%  receive 
about  5%. 

Many  discussions  of  these  nations'  de¬ 
mands  for  a  larger  share  of  the  global  eco¬ 
nomic  pie  founder  under  the  charge  that 
any  change  would  only  benefit  the  elites  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  "Why," 
ask  U.S.  critics,  "should  the  poor  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  sacrifice  so  that  the  rich  of 
the  developing  world  can  become  more 
wealthy?"  An  equally  pertinent  question  is 

—  "Can  outside  nations  help  promote  in¬ 
come  equality  within  other  lands?" 

To  address  these  questions,  Americans 
must  know  more  about  the  causes  of 
maldistribution  of  wealth  in  the  developing 
world  —  whether  they  are  similar  to  or 
different  from  the  causes  of  wealth 
maldistribution  in  the  United  States. 

Studies  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO)  and  other  agencies 
reveal  the  following; 

■  Emphasis  on  production  for  export 

—  a  pattern  inherited  from  the  colonial  past 

—  often  siphons  off  land  and  resources 
needed  to  feed,  house,  clothe,  and  employ 
people. 

In  a  country  like  Kenya,  export  crops,  such  as 
coffee  and  tea,  can  account  for  74%  of  the 
total  value  of  marketed  crops. 

■  Investment  policies  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  geared  to  providing  jobs  or  increas¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  the  working  poor. 

Modern  industrial  and  service  sectors  tend  to 
absorb  most  of  the  savings  but  provide  few 
jobs  for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor.  They 
rely  instead  on  expensive  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  acquired  from  high  income  industrial 
countries.  Factories  set  up  by  multinational 
corporations  are  usually  partial  to  high  tech¬ 
nology. 

Interest  rates  have  been  kept  low,  further  en¬ 


couraging  adoption  of  capital-intensive 
methods  of  production,  despite  high 
unemployment  and  even  higher  underemploy¬ 
ment 

The  modernization  process  is  concentrated  in 
the  cities,  leaving  the  traditional  rural  sector  to 
stagnate.  Food  prices  are  sometimes  kept  ar- 
ticifially  low,  in  the  interest  of  urban  con¬ 
sumers,  thus  depressing  the  rural  economy 
even  further. 

■  Ownership  of  resources,  especially 
land,  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  a  small 
segment  of  the  population. 

■  Tax  structures  promote  inequity. 

In  Mexico,  "at  least  30%  of  the  inequality  of 
income  has  to  be  explained  by  income  from 
capital,"  says  ILO. 

Evasion  of  the  land  tax  in  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  about  40"r .  Evasion  of  the  sales  tax  by  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  is  estimated  at  1 5%  of  Mex¬ 
ico's  federal  budget 

■  Educational  systems  are  often 
based  on  foreign  patterns  and  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  training  for  the  poor. 

Governmental  aid  to  education  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  university  level,  although  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  illiterate 

Industry  and  government  recruit  university- 
educated  personnel  for  jobs  the  less-trained 
could  hold.  "Social  and  cultural  considera¬ 
tions  may  require  more  pay  for  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  for  the  less  well  educated,  even 
though  this  requirement  may  not  maximize 
profits  or  production,"  says  ILO. 

■  Basic  consumer  goods  and  public 
services  are  often  unavailable  to  the  poor. 

The  working  poor,  especially  in  rural  areas,  do 
not  have  enough  purchasing  power  to  cover 
basic  needs.  Inadequate  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems  increase  the  bias  against 
rural  areas. 

In  Indonesia  and  Tanzania,  rural  families  often 
cannot  get  manufactured  items.  Their 
availability  in  cities,  says  ILO,  "accounts  in 


U.S.  Development  Aid  —  FY  1977* 

(Congressionally  approved;  in  millions  of  $) 


Bilateral  Assistance: 

$2,319.4 

Multilateral  Contributions: 

$997.95 

Agency  for  International 
Development,  including; 

International  Development 
Association  (IDA) . 

375 

food  and  nutrition . 

505. 

UN  Development  Program . 

100. 

population  planning/health . . . . 

214. 

Asian  Development  Bank . 

90.50 

education/human  resources  .  .  . 

70. 

Inter- Arnui  .can  Development 

technical  assistance. 

Bank . 

270. 

selected  problems . 

67. 

African  Development  Fund  . 

10 

Food  for  Peace . 

1,169. 

UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

38  7 

Peace  Corps  . 

80 

UNICEF . 

20. 

Other 

2144 

Other  (includes  disaster  funds).  .  . 

93.75 

'See  March  Newsletter  for  descriptions  of  programs 

some  measure  for  migration  from  rural  to  ur¬ 
ban  households." 

In  Mexico,  production  of  milk  and  eggs  is  con¬ 
centrated  near  cities,  partly  because  city 
dwellers  earn  enough  to  pay  for  them  Health 
benefits  are  unequally  distributed. 

Leaders  of  developing  nations  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  charge  that  they  have  no  con¬ 
cern  for  their  poor.  Meeting  in  Colombo,  Sri 
Lanka,  in  August,  they  called  for  "eradica¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  and  poverty" 
through  implementation  of  a  policy  for 
"satisfying  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
population."  More  specifically,  the  govern¬ 
ments  endorsed  goals  to  "reorient,  na¬ 
tionally,  regionally  and  globally  . . .  from  ex¬ 
port  agriculture  ...  to  food  production  for 
developing  country  consumption  so  as  to 
attain  a  more  balanced  and  self-reliant 
agriculture." 

Yet  ILO  points  out  that  poverty  groups  in 
the  developing  world  need  to  organize 
because  there  will  always  be  great  political 
obstacles  to  redistribution  of  investment 
and  ownership  or  access  to  land.  ILO  sug¬ 
gests  that  plans  to  close  the  poverty  gap 
should  include: 

•  providing  credit  to  small-scale  far¬ 
mers  and  low-income  families,  enforcing 
existing  tax  laws,  and  posting  tariffs  to 
protect  indigenous  industries. 

•  keeping  wealth  in  the  localities  that 
create  it,  perhaps  by  organizing  rural 
marketing  and  processing  cooperatives. 

•  in  urban  areas,  stimulating  manufac¬ 
turing  that  uses  local  materials,  employs 
more  laborers  rather  than  more  capital, 
and  encourages  technologies  appropri¬ 
ate  to  people's  needs. 

•  de-centralizing  industry  to  smaller  ur¬ 
ban  areas,  placing  capital  in  more  hands. 
This  would  spur  demands  for  better 
transport  systems  and  would  also  divert 
rural  migration  away  from  capital  cities. 

•  re-orienting  public  services.  Educa¬ 
tional  efforts  should  be  shifted  from 
training  a  few  in  specific  fields  to  mass 
education  for  more  general  purposes.  In 
turn,  jobs  must  be  created  for  the  edu¬ 
cated  in  rural  areas  to  stem  their  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  cities. 

•  creating  rural  public  works  projects, 
which  could  improve  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  and  employ  and  train  landless 
laborers. 

In  1975,  Congress  encouraged  such 
steps  when  it  favored  concentrating  U.S. 
aid  in  countries  working  to  reduce  income 
maldistribution.  Yet  Federal  appropriations 
continue  to  be  small,  given  the  magnitude 
of  the  need. 
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INCOME  REDISTRIBUTION  AT  HOME 


Poverty  is  growing  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  disturbing  report  on  U.S. 
cash  income  recently  released  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  number  of  Americans  living  in 
poverty  grew  to  nearly  26  million  in  1975, 
an  increase  of  about  11%  from  1974.  The 
poverty  line,  on  which  this  survey  is  based, 
was  updated  from  $5,038  for  a  family  of 
four  in  1 974  to  $5,500  in  1 975,  in  order  to 
account  for  inflation. 

WHO  ARE  AMERICANS  IN  POVERTY? 

•  They  have  trouble  finding  work.  In 
1 975,  49%  of  all  heads  of  poor  families  did 
not  work,  14%  were  unemployed  and  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  work  for  part  of  the  year, 
21%  worked  only  part-time  for  other 
reasons,  and  1 6%  worked  full-time  for  the 
entire  year. 

•  They  have  inadequate  educations. 
66%  of  heads  of  poor  families  did  not  gra¬ 
duate  from  high  school,  compared  to  37% 
of  all  U.S.  heads  of  families. 

•  They  are  disproportionately  racial 
minorities  and  women.  Among  all  U.S. 
families,  14%  are  headed  by  blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  persons  and  13%  by 
women.  However,  among  those  families  in 
poverty,  40%  are  headed  by  blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  persons.  Women  head 
45%  of  poor  families,  with  66%  of  poor 
black  families  headed  by  women,  com¬ 
pared  to  36%  of  poor  white  families. 

•  They  are  sometimes  elderly  per¬ 
sons  and  single  adults.  About  five  million 
unrelated  persons  lived  in  poverty  in  1975, 
accounting  for  20%  of  all  poor  persons  in 
the  U.S.  Persons  over  65,  of  whom  64%  do 
not  live  with  their  families,  are  1 3%  of  all 
poor  persons,  compared  to  1 5%  of  all  adult 
Americans. 

DO  CURRENT  PROGRAMS  SERVE 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  POOR? 

There  are  a  bewildering  variety  of  income 
maintenance  programs  sponsored  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  Some  are 
categorical  programs,  targeted  to  groups 
of  people  with  special  needs,  e.g.,  single 
mothers  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children),  elderly  poor,  or  veterans. 

Others  are  social  insurance  programs 
based  on  contributions  by  potential 
beneficiaries  and  employers,  eg..  Social 
Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 
Still  others  are  in-kind  programs,  which 
directly  distribute  basic  necessities  of  liv¬ 
ing,  not  cash.  These  programs  include  food 
stamps,  Medicaid,  and  housing  assistance. 

Some  programs  initiated  since  1964 
have  helped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 


Supplemental  Security  Income,  which  es¬ 
tablishes  a  minimum  income  for  all  persons 
over  65,  and  Medicare  have  alleviated  the 
most  severe  destitution  afflicting  the 
elderly. 

In-kind  benefits  such  as  food  stamps, 
which  were  not  counted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  survey,  have  mitigated  the  effects 
of  increased  poverty  for  many  unemployed 
and  other  low  income  people.  The  food 
stamp  program  was  mandated  nationwide 
in  1973,  and  it  now  assists  18  million  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  77%  are  below  the  poverty 
line  and  receive  86%  of  the  benefits. 

However,  many  serious  problems  remain. 

•  There  are  large  disparities  in  the 
welfare  programs  offered  by  the  50  states. 
The  maximum  payment  under  AFDC 
ranges  from  $60  per  month  in  Mississippi 
to  $413  in  New  York.  Twenty-six  states 
make  cash  payments  to  unemployed 
fathers  not  covered  by  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  and  29  states  make  Medicaid 
available  to  the  working  poor.  The  others 
do  not. 

•  The  working  poor  have  been  generally 
ignored  by  income  maintenance  programs. 
Food  stamps  provide  some  benefits,  but 
large  unmet  health  needs  still  exist. 

•  The  proliferation  of  programs  has 
resulted  in  burgeoning  red  tape,  recipients, 
and  costs.  The  costs  are  extremely  burden¬ 
some  to  state  and  local  governments.  If 
New  York  City  did  not  have  to  pay  25%  of 
all  welfare  costs  out  of  its  own  budget  it 
would  not  have  a  deficit. 

HOW  CAN  INCOME  BE 

MORE  EQUITABLY  DISTRIBUTED? 

The  FCNL  General  Committee  has 
stated,  "To  assure  adequate  income,  main¬ 
tenance  of  full  employment  is  the  first 
task.”  A  national  commitment  to  full 


Indian  Health  Care  Act 
Becomes  Law 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  was  signed  by  Pres.  Ford  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1 .  FCNL's  Diana  Payne,  Bryan 
Michener,  and  others  worked  hard  on 
this  bill  and  we  rejoice  at  this  positive 
step. 

The  F.I.W.  Native  American  Program, 
has  come  to  an  end.  Diana  Payne  pre¬ 
pared  for  Friends'  worship  groups  a 
memorandum  (write  for  G-55)  with 
some  suggested  projects  to  support 
American  Indians  in  their  goals  of  self- 
determination. 


employment  would  greatly  decrease 
joblessness,  which  is  now  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  poverty. 

FCNL  has  also  called  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  universal  national  health  care  program 
accompanied  by  reforms  in  the  health 
delivery  system  and  cost  controls.  Such  a 
program  could  alleviate  the  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  working  poor  without  the 
defects  of  the  current  Medicaid  program. 
Beyond  full  employment  and  national 
health  insurance  legislation,  there  are 
several  possibilities  for  reform  of  existing 
programs. 

•  All  existing  programs  could  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  assured  income 
system,  providing  each  American  family 
with  a  minimum  income.  This  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  a  “negative  income 
tax"  with  monthly  grants  issued  to  poor 
families  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
This  approach  is  favored  by  FCNL. 

•  Two  separate  programs  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  employable  and  unemployable 
persons,  as  urged  by  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
Democratic  platform.  Employable  persons 
would  be  required  to  accept  any  job  availa¬ 
ble  at  the  prevailing  wage.  Unemployable 
persons  would  simply  receive  cash  grants. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who  is 
"employable"  under  this  plan. 

•  Existing  programs  could  be  greatly 

improved  by  establishing  a  national 
minimum  payment  floor  for  the  AFDC  pro¬ 
gram,  mandating  payments  to  unemployed 
fathers  in  all  states,  eliminating  the 
purchase  requirement  for  food  stamps,  and 
achieving  better  management  and  coor¬ 
dination.  The  Federal  government  should 
provide  fiscal  relief  to  states  and  cities  for 
these  programs. _ 

Say  What? 

The  American  people  have  had  a  fast 
one  pulled  on  them  again.  It  seems  that  a 
Senate  appropriation  hearing  on  the  budget 
request  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
was  faked.  A  700-page  hearing  record 
composed  entirely  of  testimony,  questions, 
and  answers  had  been  submitted  in  vvriting. 
This  was  printed  up  as  an  "oral”  discus¬ 
sion.  The  "hearing,"  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  lasted  1%  hours  with  some  35,000 
words  of  "oral"  testimony  delivered  in  that 
time.  The  chief  aide  to  that  subcommittee 
has  resigned.  But  as  Nicholas  Wade  in 
Science  magazine  says,  ".  .  .  Senators, 
committee  aides,  and  officials  who  can 
perpetuate  and  connive  at  a  paper  hearing 
to  fool  the  public  have  attained  a  degree  of 
cynicism  at  which  they  must  presumably 
conceive  of  the  public  as  paper  people." 
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Some  factors  to  consider  in  comparing  the 

industrial  nations  include: 

•  Basis  of  Payment.  Wilfred  Beckerman, 
writing  in  the  New  Statesman,  observes  that  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  "longer  traditions  of  reliance  on 
equal  flat-rate  benefits  —  particularly  for  pen¬ 
sions  whereas  other  countries,  such  as 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  have 
placed  much  more  emphasis  on  eamings-related 
benefits,  so  that  if  you  were  poor  when  young 
you  stay  poor  when  old  or  sick  or  unemployed." 

•  Levels  of  Payments.  In  1975  the 
minimum  annual  Social  Security  benefit  in  the 
United  States  was  roughly  half  of  the  OECD 
"standardized"  poverty  line 

•  Progressivity  of  Tax  Structure. 

Countries  that  rely  heavily  on  indirect  taxes  — 
such  as  those  on  food  and  gas  —  and  on  social 
security  taxes  place  a  heavier  burden  on  lower- 
income  than  on  higher-income  households. 

•  Welfare  Services.  Some  countries 
provide  more  assistance  than  others  in  the  form 
of  health,  housing  and  educational  services. 

•  Employment  Policies.  These  may 
relate  to  regional  development  efforts,  training 
programs,  public  employment  projects,  or 
minimum  wage  standards.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  free  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  adults  —  including  retraining 
for  those  in  declining  industries  —  and  on  efforts 
to  establish  industry  in  poor  districts. 

•  Degree  of  Coordination.  Lack  of  coor¬ 
dination  can  result  both  in  administrative  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  in  a  problem  termed  the  "poverty 
trap"  —  i.e.,  a  situation  where  a  rise  in  a  poor 
person's  income  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
his  loss  in  welfare  benefits.  Some  countries, 
such  as  the  Netherlands,  are  moving  towards 


local  management  of  all  poverty-relief  programs 
in  order  to  improve  coordination. 

Ultimately  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
the  industrial  nations  may  require  more 
radical  societal  changes.  The  poor  tend  to 
stay  poor  at  least  partly  because  they  have 
little  power  or  influence  over  the  redistribu¬ 
tive  process. 


ARMS  SALES: 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL? 

Section  36b  of  the  Arms  Export  and 
Control  Act  gives  Congress  30  days  to  halt 
proposed  arms  sales  abroad.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  notified  Congress  in  September  of 
additional  sales  worth  more  than  $6  billion, 
90%  of  which  will  go  to  fuel  the  Middle- 
East  arms  race.  In  hearings,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  singled  out 
one  transaction:  the  sale  of  $30  million  of 
Maverick  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  By  an 
8-6  vote,  the  Committee  recommended 
halting  the  sale,  but  under  strong  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Congressional  pressure, 
changed  its  stance  a  few  days  later.  As  Ed¬ 
ward  Snyder  stated  in  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  the  sale  of  large 
amounts  of  arms  to  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Iran,  all  serious  violators  of 
human  rights,  "has  clearly  placed  the 
United  States  with  some  questionable  bed¬ 
fellows." 


E.  Raymond  Wilson's 
Autobiography  Published 

Thus  Far  on  My  Journey,  the  memoirs  of 
FCNL's  Executive  Secretary  Emeritus,  Ray¬ 
mond  Wilson,  is  now  available  from  Friends 
United  Press,  101  Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Rich¬ 
mond,  IN  47374,  for  $5.95 


FCNL  CONTRIBUTORS  NEWSLETTER  SERVICE 
SUPPORT  FCNL’s  Washington  lobbying  efforts  with  a  contribution 
of  $10.00  or  more  ($5.00  for  those  on  limited  incomes)  and  receive 
eleven  issues  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  annually.  It 
includes  •  Federal  Budget  Analysis  •  State  Congressional  Delegations 
with  Committee  Assignments  •  Record  of  Key  Votes. 
CONTRIBUTORS  may  receive  FCNL’s  Congressional  testimony, 
participate  in  the  FCNL  District  Contact  Program  and  receive  special 
action  mailings.  Additionally,  upon  request,  they  may  obtain  single 
copies  without  charge  of  FCNL  Policy  Statements,  staff  studies  and 
other  materials  announced  for  distribution  in  the  newsletter. 

Complete  and  mail  with  your  contribution  to: 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Name  _ 

(Please  Print) 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ _  State _ Zip _ 

Contributions  are  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  , 


FCNL  PUBLICATIONS 

Recent  FCNL  publications  include  a 
reprint  of  an  article  by  Edward  Snyder  sum¬ 
marizing  Congressional  successes  and 
failures  with  human  rights  abroad  (G-51),  a 
death  penalty  update  (G-58),  and  an  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  action  alert  (G-59). 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10 
other  Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
W.^SHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER. 

Contributors  to  this  Newsletter  include: 
Volunteers  Phil  Shenk,  Matthew  Stadler.  In¬ 
terns  Ruth  Anderson,  William  Guthe, 
Stephen  McNeil  Legislative  Assistants 
Steve  W  Angell,  Tim  Atwater.  Regular 
FCNL  Sraff  Edward  Snyder,  Frances  Neely, 
Nick  Block,  Evelyn  Bradshaw,  Sharon  Mar¬ 
tin.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20002  Subscription  price  $10  per  year. 
Published  monthly  except  August 


DOUBLE  DUTY  DOLLARS 

By  now  you've  received  materials 
which  would  enable  you  to  renew  your 
current  subscription  to  most  maga¬ 
zines  of  major  circulation  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  renewing  these  magazines 
through  FCNL,  not  only  do  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  your  magazine  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  but  FCNL  gains  a 
40%  commission  for  servicing  your 
order. 
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